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Significant 


America and the 
End of Reparations 


NicHoLAsS Murray BUTLER 
in a statement from London 


Public opinion in the United States 
must under no circumstances overlook the 
vital importance to the American people 
of the Lausanne convention signed on 
July 8. This document opens a new epoch 
in modern history. 

The European nations have now not 
only started to put their own house in 
order on sound principles, but they have 
united to point the way toward a new 
international relationship, which, when 
established firmly, should be the basis of 
long continuing prosperity and peace. 
While the problems dealt with at Lau- 


sanne are in name Buropean problems, 
they are in fact world problems. 


Europe has now done all it can do to 
restore prosperity in the United States 
without effective and prompt American 
cooperation. The next step must be taken 


by Washington, and to delay it on any 
pretext whateyer—particularly on the 


ignoble pretext of partisan political ad- 
vantage—is to do continuing and grievous 
injury to the American people. 

The fact that there were infelicities 
in the public statements and explanations 
concerning the work at Lausanne, while 
vexatious in itself, is quite insignificant 
in comparison with the fact that repara- 
tions have been ended, that it is the de- 
clared intention to reconstruct Europe on 
a sound financial and economic basis, and 
that the fundamental questions arising 
from the world’s monetary system and 
the monetary standard are to be speedily 
‘examined under international authority. 
The conditions in the United States being 
what they are, it is little short of madness 
for Washington to delay offering its co- 
operation, since without that cooperation 
conditions at home can only either re- 
main as they are or grow even worse. 


Peroration of a 
Distinguished Statesman 


Senator WILLIAM EH, Bora 
in a radio address, July 23, on the 
Lausanne Conference, “the hope of 
humanity” 


“The present day”, Metternich used to 
say, “has no value to me except as the 
eve of tomorrow. It is with tomorrow 
that my spirit wrestles.” 

In weighing the obligations and in 
measuring the rights of today, let us do 
so with our minds and our hearts also 
on that better tomorrow for which all 
mankind pleads. 

I feel that the outlook for relief from 
the conditions of today is brighter than 
at any time since the war began. These 
sacrifices, known to every people, are be- 
ginning, it seems to me, to eall out the 
best there is in men and they are strug- 
gling to get control of this situation. 

Trouble, when deep enough, duty when 
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Sentiments 


hidden 


reveal 
undiscovered 


stern enough, always 
human resources and vir- 
tues, both as to leaders and as,to the 
multitude, as the sea gives up its treas- 
ures to the storm which searches its 
lowest depths. 

The great leaders of the world have not 
appeared in days of ease and comfort 
and sunshine. And the people are patient 
and long-suffering. But there also comes 
a time when, if leaders fail, the people 
point the way. 

God knows there has been suffering 
enough, and it is not too much to hope 
and to believe that better conditions are 
not far off. This is a man-made depres- 
sion. Nature has not failed us. We are 
not the victims of famine or flood. Seed- 
time and harvest and the industry of the 
people have constantly attended all 
through this depression. 

We are the victims of unwise and vi- 
cious policies. That is now admitted on 
every hand. And in the admission there 
is a prophecy of wiser policies and better 
things. 


“Weak was the old world, 
Wearily war-fenced ; 

Out of its ashes, 

Strong as the morning, 
Springeth the new.” 


A Critic 
Of the Cinema Horde 


St. JoHN IRVINE 
in The London Observer 


A generation which has grown up on 
celluloid will feel awkward and embar- 
rassed in a theater. It will not know 
how to listen; it will not know the value 
of acting; it will not be able to appre- 
ciate wit or sublety of thought; it will 
have no eyes or ears for anything but 
the erude and the obvious. The English 
language has scarcely any meaning to 
persons brought up on celluloid, and they 
will repeat horrible vulgarities such as 
“Oh, yeah!” and “Sez you!” as if they 
were the most exquisite hanter. 

That is idiot speech, proper only to 
numskulls and feeble-minded persons, but 
it is rapidly becoming the only speech 
that masses of people in Great Britain 
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can understand. The cinema has given) 
us a horde of Yeppers, and Oh, Yeahers, | 
and Sez Youers, who will presently be 
unable to do more than utter gutteral 
grunts. 

Some of the blame for this lamentable | 
state of affairs attaches to our. theater | 
managers who have not kept their brains | 
bright, but have sat down in their stuffy | 
little offices and expected the world to | 
come to them. There is a great ferment) 
in the earth, but whether it will produce || 
good wine or merely froth, I cannot tell. | 
The neo-democracy which is everywhere | 
approved seems to me to be the madness | 
of nit-wits who suppose that they are) 
entitled to the fruits of civilization with-| 
out making any effort to cultivate them } 
or eyen any knowledge that they are cul- 
tivated. 

Yet the supreme fact of life is this, 
that if a few thousands, men and women, 
were simultaneously to die, civilization | 
would vanish in a generation and bar-| 
barism would again be supreme. That 
vast mob knows little, but expects to en- 
joy all, and the infamy of infamies is 
that many men of intellect flatter the> 
mob by assuring it that its desires and 
its dictation alone are important. 


Can We Face 
Reality Like the Poor? 


HELEN G. MURRAY 
in The Congregationalist 


Now that we’re nearer poverty and! 
farther from wealth than we've ever been |} 
before, we’re the most pathetic people 
on earth. Obsessed with the fear of the 
three major calamities that threaten man-} 
kind (poverty, unemployment, helpless 
old age), we are mown down as defense- 
less, unarmed civilians before the fire of 
enemy machine-guns. We cry out in be- 
wildered protest. 

Take the case of the Boston bookkeeper 
who, after a lifetime of careful saving 
and investing in “foolproof” securities, 
found herself at fifty-seven assistant 
treasurer of a real estate firm threatened 
by the depression, Faced witb the loss of | 
dividends and the depreciation of her 
holdings, fearful of losing her job in the 
deflated real estate company, she killed 
her aged mother and shot herself. 

And you and I might do the same. 
Why? Because we’re more sensitive than 
millions of really poor people, who always 
have to face all these calamities, even 
in the most prosperous years of our most 
gilded prosperity? No. Because we haven’t 
their strength and courage. Because 
they’re more ‘“tough-minded’”’ and better 
sports. Because our intellectual and spir- 
itual poise is more dependent than theirs 
on material security. Because their grip 
on life is more stubborn and surer. Be- 
cause they can face reality as we are 
proving that we cannot face it. And that 
fact is something we’ve got to face 
whether we think we can or not. For 
today or tomorrow about this time our 
material world may come crashing down 
about our ears. We may as well decide 
now as we contemplate such a catastrophe 
as something by no means out of the 
realm of our possible experiencing : Casi 
we face it or not? 
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Who Will Get Peacemaker’s Vote? 


How the Republican and Democratic Platforms deal with great world issues 
that the American citizen will settle in November 


O those who feel that the para- 
mount problem before our genera- 
tion is the establishment of better 
international relations culminating 
in permanent peace, the statements in 
the platforms of the two major parties 
bearing on various aspects of this situa- 
tion are of more than passing importance. 
In comparing the two platforms one 
should bear in mind that the Democratic 
platform is in general much shorter than 
the Republican and consequently its state- 
ments in regard to international relations 
are not elaborated to the same extent. In 
reading any political platform, it must be 
borne in mind, too, that platforms are 
written with the idea of meeting as many 
points of view as possible; and finally, it 
is only fair to state that in American 
politics at any rate the final judgment. 
is generally and quite fairly made on the 
_ personality of the candidates rather than 
} on the platform. 


I 


iL Nevertheless, the platforms are impor- 
tant. One could easily divide the state- 
ments in both of them into general and 

), Specific. Of the former, the Democrats, be- 

} cause of their short platform, offer fewer. 
In fact, the most important of all their 

} general statements is in the first para- 

) graph. If the Democrats, in power, should 
heed that paragraph there would be 
| grounds for hope. It follows: 

i “In this time of unprecedented economic 
and social distress the Democratic party 
| declares its convictions that the chief 
causes of this condition were the dis- 
» astrous policies pursued by our govern- 

} ment since the World War of economic 

/ isolation; fostering the merger of com- 

| petitive businesses into monopolies; and 

, encouraging the indefensible expansion 

-and contraction of credit for private 

profit at the expense of the public.” 
The Democratic platform goes on to make 

a ringing indictment of Republican policy, 

as might have been expected, as follows: 
“Mhose who were responsible for these 

} policies have abandoned the ideals on 

| which the war was won, and thrown away 

‘the fruits of victory, thus rejecting the 

} greatest opportunity in history to bring 

‘peace, prosperity, and happiness to our 

people and to the world. They have 

ruined our foreign trade, destroyed the 

‘values of our commodities and products, 

‘crippled our banking system, robbed mil- 

lions of our people of their life savings, 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


and thrown millions more out of work. 
produced widespread poverty and brought 
the government to a state of financial 
distress unprecedented in times of peace.” 

The Republican general statement, while 
entirely different, is, for the peace advo- 
cate, equally important. Hxception might 
be taken to the clause, “going forward in 
harmony with other peoples without alli- 
ances or foreign partnerships’. It is clear 
from what follows that this does not 
refer to the World Court, in which the 
party advocates membership. In discus- 
sion of the Japanese situation it is at 
least favorable to cooperation with other 
nations: 

“Our relations with foreign Nations 
have been carried on by President Hoover 
with consistency and firmness but with 
mutual understanding and peace with all 
Nations. The world has been overwhelmed 
with economic strain which has provoked 
extreme Nationalism in every quarter, has 
overturned many Governments, stirred the 
springs of suspicion and distrust, and 
tried the spirit of international coopera- 
tion, but we have held to our own course 
steadily and successfully. 

“The party will continue to maintain its 
attitude of protecting our national inter- 
ests and policies wherever threatened but 
at the same time promoting common un- 
derstanding of the varying needs and 
aspirations of other Nations and going 
forward in harmony with other peoples 
without alliances or foreign partnerships. 
The facilitation of world intercourse, the 
freeing of commerce from unnecessary 
impediments, the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties by conciliation and the 
methods of law, and the elimination of 
war as a resort of national policy have 
been and will be our party program.” 


We 


More important than general state- 
ments are the statements of the parties 
in regard to specific legislation or poli- 
cies. First of all, because it is a matter 
which is at present before the Senate, is 
the attitude of both parties with regard 
to the World Court. Both parties favor 
American adberence to the Court. The 
Republican statement follows: 

“The acceptance by America of mem- 
ship in the World Court has been approved 
by three successive Republican Presidents 
and we commend this attitude of sup- 


porting in this form the settlement of in- 


ternational disputes by the rule of law. 
America should join its influence and 
gain a voice in this institution, which 
would offer us a safer, more judicial and 
expeditious instrument for the constantly 
recurring questions between us and other 
Nations than is now available by arbitra- 
tion.” 

The Democratic statement is part of a 
general summary of their foreign policy as 
follows: “Adherence to the World Court 
with pending reservations’. While both 
parties favor American adherence, the 
statement of the Republican Party is by 
all odds the more definite and clear. 


Ul. 


Perhaps the most significant statement 
which occurs in both platforms has to do 
with the implementing of the Kellogg 
Pact by means of a consultative pact. 
When a consultative pact was first sug- 
gested at the London Naval Conference, 
political opinion in this country was de- 
cidedly unfavorable, but the Japanese 
situation has apparently brought about 
a change of heart in both parties. The 
Republican statement is as follows: 

“We favor enactment by Congress of a 
measure that will authorize our Govern- 
ment to call or participate in an inter- 
national conference in case of any threat 
of nonfulfillment of Article 2 of the Treaty 
of Paris (Kellogg-Briand pact).” 

The Democratic platform fayors 

“The pact of Paris abolishing war as 
an instrument of national policy, to be 
made effective by provisions for consul- 
tation and conference in case of threat- 
ened violation of treaties.” 

The Democratic statement on the whole 
seems stronger as it calls for a consulta- 
tive pact in case of violation of treaties 
and the Republican statement only in 
case of violation of Article 2 of the Kel- 
logg Pact. In that article, the nations 
agree to settle all disputes by pacific 
means. However, either statement is 
broad enough to cover the principle of 
consultation and it is a very real triumph 
for the peace interests of the country to 
see such clauses introduced in the plat- 
form of both parties. The insertion of 
these clauses was brought about, it is 
said, by joint action on the part of Secre- 
tary Stimson for the Republicans and 
Senator Swanson for the Democrats, tak- 
ing the measures for a consultative pact 
from the arena of partisan politics. 


467 


468 


IV. 


Reduction of armament is a live issue 
in the field of international affairs. The 
Republicans devote much more space to 
this issue than do the Democrats, even 
relatively to the length of their platform. 
One reason for this is, of course, the op- 
portunity that it gives to point to what 
is on the whole the creditable record of 
President Hoover and the present ad- 
ministration in this field. The Republican 
statement is as follows: 

“Conscious that the limitation of arma- 
ment will contribute to security against 
war, and that the financial burdens of 
military preparation have been shamefully 
increased throughout the world, the Ad- 
ministration under President Hoover has 
made steady efforts and marked progress 
in the direction of proportional reduction 
of arms by agreement with other Nations. 

“Upon his initiative a treaty between 
the chief Naval Powers of London in 
1930, following the path marked by the 
Washington Conference of 1922, estab- 
lished a limitation of all types of fighting 
ships on a proportionate basis as between 
the three great Naval Powers. For the 
first time a general limitation of a most 
costly branch of armament was success- 
fully accomplished. 

“In the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence now in progress America is an active 
participant, and a representative delegation 
of our citizens is laboring for further 
progress in a cause to which this country 
‘has been an’ earnest contributor. This 
policy will be pursued. 

“Meanwhile, maintenance of our Navy 
on the basis of parity with any Nation is 
a fundamental policy to which the Re- 
publican party is committed. While, in 
the interest of necessary Government re- 
trenchment, humanity, and relief of the 
taxpayers, we shall continue to exert our 
full influence upon the Nations of the 
world in the cause of reduction of arms, 
we do not propose to reduce our Navy de- 
fenses below that of any other Nation. 

“Armaments are relative and, there- 
fore, flexible and subject to change as 
necessity demands. We believe that in 
time of war every material resource in 
the Nation should bear its proportionate 
share of the burdens occasioned by the 
public need and that it is a duty of Gov- 
ernment to perfect plans in time of peace 
whereby this objective may be attained 
in war. 

“We support the essential principles of 
the National Defense Act as amended in 
1930 and by the Air Corps Act of 1926, 
and believe that the Army of the United 
States has, through successive reductions, 
accomplished in the last 12 years, reached 
the irreducible minimum consistent with 
the self-reliance, self-respect and security 
of this country.” 

The peace advocate has no quarrel with 
the first two paragraphs, which are mainly 
historical, and with the promise in the 
third of continued cooperation in the 
Geneva Conference. There are some who 
would question the wisdom of parity so 
far as the Navy is concerned, with which 
the fourth paragraph deals, but, coupled 
with a definite promise to work for gen- 
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eral reduction of navies, it seems to the 
writer all that could be expected. The 
section dealing with national defense is 
not quite as satisfactory; but here again 
one must admit that our Army is com- 
paratively small and not in any sense a 
danger to the peace of the world. The 
Democratic platform simply states that 
the party is in favor of international 
agreement for reduction of armaments. 
With the importance of the Geneva Con- 
ference, it would seem that the Democrats 
might well have devoted more space in 
their platform to this issue and it looks 
as though they were not so much inter- 
ested in reduction as their opponents. 


VV, 


The Democrats do not refer in any way 
to the situation in the Pacific. The Re- 
publicans, again because they are able to 
‘point with pride’ to the record of the ad- 
ministration, refer to that situation in 
the following paragraphs: 

“Hyents in the Far East, involving the 
employment of arms on a large scale in 
a controversy between Japan and China, 
have. caused world-wide concern in the 
past year and sorely tried the bulwarks 
erected to insure peace and pacific means 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. The controversy has not only 
threatened the security of the Nations 
bordering the Pacific, but has challenged 
the maintenance of the policy of the open 
door in China and the administrative and 
political integrity of that people, pro- 
grams which upon American initiation 
were adopted more than a generation ago 
and secured by international treaty. 

“The President and his Secretary of 
State have maintained throughout the 
controversy a just balance between Japan 
and China, taking always a firm position 
to avoid entanglements in the dispute but 
consistently upholding the established in- 
ternational policies and the treaty rights 
and interests of the United States, and 
neyer condoning developments that en- 
dangered the obligation of treaties or the 
peace of the world. Throughout the con- 
troversy our Government has acted in 
harmony with the Governments repre- 
sented in the League of Nations, always 
making it clear that American policy 
would be determined at home but always 
lending a hand in the common interest 
of peace and order.” 

To believers in cooperation with the 
League, the concluding sentence is of the 
greatest importance. The Republicans 
then go on to make a statement in re- 
gard to the application of the Kellogg 
Pact and especially the so-called Hoover 
doctrine of non-recognition of territory 
acquired through other than _ pacific 
means, which is most gratifying: 

“In the application of the principles 
of the Kellogg Pact the American Govern- 
ment has taken the lead, following the 
principle that a breach of the pact or a 
threat of infringement thereof was a 
matter of international concern wherever 
and however brought about. 

“Asa further step the Secretary of 
State, upon the instruction of the Presi- 
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dent, adopted the principle later enlarged 
upon in his letter to the chairman of | 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate that this Government would 
not recognize any Situation, treaty or 
agreement brought about between Japan 
and China by force and in defiance of 
the covenants of the Kellogg Pact. 

“This principle, associated as it is with 
the name of President Hoover, was later 
adopted by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva as a rule for the con- 
duct of all those Governments. The prin- 
ciple remains today as an important con- 
tribution to international law and a sig- 
nificant moral and material barrier to | 
prevent a Nation obtaining the fruits of 
iaggressive warfare. It thus opens a new | 
pathway to peace and order.” 


VI. 


In regard to foreign debts, the situa- 
tion is reversed. The Republicans make | 
no mention at all of the present situation 
although in the opening section of their — 
platform they speak of the Hoover mora- 
torium with apparent favor. One might, | 
by implication, assume that they were in 
favor of other action along the same line. | 
Here the Democrats are on the other side 
of the fence. They have put into their 
platform a definite statement: “We op- 
pose cancelation of the debts owing to | 
the United States by foreign nations.” 
They do not say that they are opposed to 
reduction but, again, by implication it 
is fair to assume that any revision of the 
debts will meet with more opposition 
from the official Democratic spokesmen 
than from the Republicans. 


Vil 


There is one other issue that is of im- | 
mense importance not only internally but | 
internationally, and here it is fair to say 
the Democrats rate higher from the point 
of view of better world relations than do 
the Republicans. This is the question of 
the tariff. The Republican platform re- | 
iterates their established policy of pro- | 
tection. The Democratic platform, on the | 
other hand, deserting its modified ap- |} 
proval of high tariffs in 1928, goes back |} 
to the more traditional Democratic policy 
favoring “a competitive tariff for rev- 
enue’. These last two words are of the 
greatest importance. The Democrats later 
on in the platform go on to condemn un- 
reservedly the Hawley-Smoot tariff, es- | 
pecially because it has brought on re- 
taliatory action by other nations. 

On another economic matter, however, 
the two parties agree, namely, on the 
summoning of an international economic 
conference. Both statements follow: 

“The Democratic party advocates an in- 
ternational economic conference designed 
to restore international trade and facili- 
tate exchange.” 


“The Republican party favors the par- 
ticipation by the United States in an in- 
ternational conference to consider matters 
relating to monetary questions, including 
the position of silver, exchange problems, 

(Continued on page 479) 
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-TheTyranny of aFree Minister 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
Il. 


pit, then, which secures real and 

lasting benefit is that which confers 
upon pulpit and pew equal responsibil- 
ities and equal privileges. Any other 
kind of freedom is tyranny, tyranny of 
the pulpit or tyranny of the pew. 

Well, the reader may ask, how does 
prophecy come into this scheme of rights 
and responsibilities? It must come in as 
it always has. There are two principal 
ways. For want of better terms, let us 
call them the way of persuasion and the 
way of violence. The “persuasive prophet” 
holds to the ideal of Aristotle, and wishes 
to live as a gentleman in reasonable com- 
fort, with his friends, adjusting himself 
in wisdom and moderation to the society 
in which he finds himself. The other 
holds to the ideal of Plato, and looks 
upon the highest exaltation in life as that 
which comes to the martyr dying in de- 
fense of his principles. The one kind is 
accepted by the community, the other is 
not. The one keeps his job, the other loses 
his. Both may be successful prophets. 
Perhaps Coleridge meant to imply that 
all men are temperamentally inclined to 
the one way or the other, when he said 
that “every man is born an Aristotelian 
or a Platonist’. 

First, let us consider the method of 
persuasion. The prophet who keeps his 
job is one who works slowly and patiently. 
He is willing to temper the wind of the 
spirit. He has deep convictions and an 


Te only kind of freedom of the pul- 


_ impregnable integrity, but he believes that 


it is his business, in Dean Sperry’s phrase, 
to get under the skin of his parishioners. 
He believes that through mutual love and 
forbearance, he and his people may dis- 
eover and apply the truth that makes men 


free, This kind of prophet is not unheroie. 


He thinks that the most heroic thing is 
to get results. His test of the prophet is 
similar to the biological one: the survival 
of the fittest. By the Eternal, he vows, 


he will save his own soul and the souls 


of his people with him. If he eannot ac- 
complish this by the slow method of per- 
suasion, he calls himself a failure. In the 
annals of the French Revolution there 1s 


an account of a man who was seen follow- 


ing a mob which was stampeding through 
the streets of Paris toward a barrack. A 
friend ran after him and tried to stop 
him. “Don’t follow that crowd’, he 
shouted, “you'll be killed if you do.” The 
man kept going and replied breathlessly : 


«put I must follow them. I am their 


leader.” Something like this must be the 
method of the prophet who does his job 
and keeps it. To be sure, there are other 
ways of following the crowd. The spir- 
itually lazy minister may follow his 
erowd without attempting to be its 
leader. He finds out what his board of 
trustees does not like and governs him- 
self accordingly. There is something of his 
spirit in all of us. But, obviously, bis is 
not the spirit of prophecy. 


AY 


Then, there is the prophet who does not 
keep his job. Every tradition, religious, 
political, or social, has its stoned prophets. 
Indeed, some people would say that the 
stoned prophets (even if they were false 
prophets), have been the most successful 
in the long run. In any case, the stoning 
of prophets seems to be one of the func- 
tions of a tradition. Our church, like all 
others, has no place for the prophets that 
must be stoned. If we had a place for 
them, they would not be stoned. In even 
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Humanity, in order to pay for the War, 
has drawn a check for which there are 
no funds.—Gabriel Hanotaut. 


It is not Russia nor her propaganda 
that is manufacturing “Reds” in this 
country, but the condition that is created 
by the wicked concentration of wealth 
and the selfishness of the employer group. 

—Bishop James E. Cassidy. 


An excessive drinker is nearly always a 
periodic drinker and gives his tissues a 
chanee of repairing themselves between 
drinking bouts, whereas the temperate 
drinker soaks his tissues with alcohol 
constantly.—Richard C0. Cabot. 


I do not expect to receive gratitude for 
anything I do in this world. 
—Stanley Baldwin. 


We are living in a world which calls 
upon every independent nation to unite in 
a new declaration of interdependence. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Our fathers hanged men for petty 
thefts, whereas we only exalt and en- 
noble men or put them in the House of 
Lords for really large and impressive 
thefts.—G. Kk. Chesterton. 


the best regulated tradition there comes 
from time to time a man who “can do 
no otherwise” than stand his ground and 
take the consequences. The tradition, he 
believes, is immutably wedded to ideas 
for which he can have only unmitigated 
contempt. He attacks these ideas and then 
holds his Quebec until he is dislodged. 
He may have saved others, but himself 
he cannot save. The chureh at large can 
do little for him. This organized help- 
lessness is of course the great hazard 
of the congregational type of church 
organization. An orthodox episcopal or- 
ganization can support the prophet if he 
is orthodox. But orthodoxy (for the 
benefit of our clergy, perhaps), gives no 
comfort to the enemy. We do not have 
even a genuine orthodoxy to appeal to. 
It may be that Dr. Johnson was right, 
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after all, when he said: “I am afraid 
there is no other way of ascertaining the 
truth, but by persecution on the one hand 
and enduring it on the other. If a man 
is in doubt whether it would be better for 
him to expose himself to martyrdom or 
not, he should not do it. He must be 
convinced that he has a delegation from 
heaven.” As a description of the history 
of progress in religion, Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark is fundamentally sound. His atti- 
tude may, however, easily lead to a vi- 
cious complacency. It is not a great leap 
to the rock pile where stand those who 
Stone the prophets. By the side of Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum, we should place that 
of Jesus: “Ye build the tombs of the 
prophets and garnish the sepulehres of 
the righteous, and say, If we had been 
in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be wit- 
nesses unto yourselves that ye are the chil- 
dren of them which killed the prophets.” 
Let us hope that some day we shall be 
able to recognize and defend the true 
prophets, even when others stone them. 


And let this be more than a plea for 
kindness to prophets. It is for our own 
souls, too, that we are concerned. We 
severely need the prophets for our own 
Salvation. The church which tries to bind 
its minister to the propagation of its 
vested prejudices really becomes the 
victim of its own tyranny. A tale is re- 
lated to travelers in Brittany concerning 
the crafty Cardinal La Ballou who was 
an aide of Louis XI. It is said that Louis 
was anxious to dispose of a _ certain 
meddlesome Cardinal. He asked La Ballou 
for suggestions. The Cardinal obligingly 
promised to put the meddler out of the 
way. After some time La Ballou sum- 
moned the king to the torture chamber 
to see the new engine of state. The Car- 
dinal had made a strange, huge cage 
which hung from the ceiling. He ex- 
plained its operation to Louis, showing 
how the victim would be unable to sit 
down, to stand up, or to lie down. No pos- 
sible freedom could be enjoyed by the 
prisoner. Louis pretended that he could 
not understand how the _ contraption 
worked, and the enthusiastic Cardinal 
stepped into the cage to explain its opera- 
tion again. The king immediately snapped 
the lock on the door and the intended 
victim was in his power. It is said that 
the Cardinal remained in the cage for 
seven years, and that every morning 
Louis nodded to him on his way to Mass 
and promised to pray for his soul. The 
congregation stops the mouth of the 
prophet only to become itself the victim. 
It makes a cage for the imprisonment of 
its own spirit. The church that does not 
allow it minister, nay more, that does 
not encourage its minister to avail him- 
self of the liberty of the Christian man, 
to make himself a well-informed and 
courageous spokesman of the best thought 
of his time, will in the end lose more 
than the minister. Instead of prophecy 
it will get the mealy mouthings of the 
great god Platitude. Emerson would say 
that Nature delights in punishing stupid 
people. 

But how can we be assured that the 
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prophet shall not fail us or that we shall 
not at last fail the prophet? Certainly 
freedom for the pulpit and freedom for 
the pew cannot alone suffice. I think we 
are justified in affirming that talk about 
freedom of the pulpit or talk about free- 
dom of the pew only leads us into an in- 
evitable conflict of rights. An eminent 
Bnglishman has observed that the notion 
of liberty amuses us and helps to keep 
off the tedium vite. Apparently he 
believes that the essential problem of 
national life is not the extent of our 
rights. Men who have secured only their 
rights may be very far from true liberty. 
The bugbear of tyranny may still be in 
the woods. I mean the tyranny of medioc- 
rity, the tyranny of undisciplined desire. 

Surely the free church is something 
more than a conglomeration of rights, 
something more than an organization in 
which some person or class is always 
struggling for control. Minister and con- 
gregation are, indeed, bound by the de- 
mands of society for mutual responsibility 
and adjustment to each other. But if we 
end here, we shall not yet have found 
the proper source of freedom or control 
in the church. In a religious society, not 
only minister and congregation are to be 


considered. We admit a third member into 
the group. At least, some of us do. We 


believe we are bound to adjust ourselves 
not only to each other, but also to God, to 
something higher than society or human 
nature. The ultimate source of control in 
a truly religious society is in God. Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is true 
liberty. We may not like to use theological 
language here; it does not matter. The 
meaning of liberty will be the same. If 
we leave God out, we must still say that 
the minister and congregation should not 
defer to each other, but both should sub- 
mit to.a common discipline,-—a human- 
istic discipline. We are not constrained 
to be Christians or to be humanists simply 
out-of regard for the feelings or rights 
of others, but out of the compulsions of 
a disciplined inner life. The mature Chris- 
tian submits himself to a discipline which 
imposes a restraint and check upon tem- 
perament, mood, emotion, even upon de- 
sire for his rights. Indeed, the freedom 
of religion is, to some extent, a freedom 
to refrain. But the Christian liberty not 
only imposes restraint. The adjustment 
to a law above man has a positive as well 
as a negative influence. An understanding 
of these influences will lead to the prime 


Christian virtue, humility, and a vital 
‘humility is the only guarantee that 


prophecy shall come and that it shall be 
accepted when it does come. 

We are now able to state the last. prin- 
ciple to be discussed. Freedom is not an 
end in itself, it is a means to an end. St. 
Paul implies this in his exhortation, “If 
thou mayest be made free, use it.” In 
less confusing ~Syntax, Matthew Arnold 
says that freedom is only machinery. The 
true liberalism defends freedom only as 
a method and not as a goal. Channing 
long ago pointed out -the danger of free- 
dom for its own sake, in his famous letter 
to James Martineau about the Tran- 
scendentalists in which he said that they 
(the Transcendentalists) were “in danger 
of substituting private inspiration for 
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Christianity”. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, in 
“Our Unitarian Heritage’, reports that 
this liberty-mania got an early start in 
American Unitarianism. “The truth is’, 
he says, “that it was not so much Unita- 
rian doctrines as Unitarian freedom that 
had attracted many. ... The consequence 
was that they now [in the ’Forties] set- 
tled back complacently and showed far 
less zeal in promoting their cause than 
did the orthodox.” Liberty is necessary, 
like the air we breathe, but it is insuffi- 
cient for nourishment. 

When Arnold says that freedom is ma- 
chinery he means that freedom is not only 
freedom from compulsion and authority ; 
it is also freedom to do something, free- 
dom to progress. Applying this definition, 
we may say that the goal of religious 
freedom is the spiritual health of the 
“body of Christ’, the church. A church is 
spiritually healthy and truly free (1) 
when its members are-becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive to religious and moral is- 
sues, and (2) when they are acting on the 
truth as they are brought to see it. This 
spiritual health is the aim of both ortho- 
dox and liberal Christianity. For the 
orthodox, the method has been ‘once de- 
livered to the saints’; it is relatively 
simple and definite. For us, it is a more 
complex process. In becoming liberals we 
assume the responsibility of discovering 
the standards by which we shall measure 
our health, of discovering the inner con- 
trols which are to replace the traditional 
controls of Christianity. For if we judge 
the liberty of the Christian man as it has 
manifested itself in the great figures of 
tradition, we must conclude that freedom 
is not an expansive and emotional escap- 
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ing from bonds; it is a concentrative, ra- 
tional loyalty to those principles which 
underlie distinguished living, social jus- 
tice, and worship. 

This conception of freedom demands a 
strenuous discipline. It does not exist 
simply for its own sake. It must pass the 
final test of things spiritual: By their 
fruits shall ye know them. Minister and 
congregation are alike subservient to its 
law. It places no more responsibility upon 
the minister than upon the layman. It 
demands that each do his own work,— 
in Plato’s phrase, that each mind his own 
business. The minister must do the work 
of the minister and the layman must do 
the work of the layman. Otherwise, the 
freedom is specious and worthless. — 

It follows, then, that the man who 
enters the Unitarian ministry because he | 
thinks that there he may say anything | 
he pleases on any subject, is simply an 
infernal egotist. We might call him 
Hgotist in excelsis. He is not interested 
in real freedom, freedom to progress spir- | 
itually and to help others to progress. He 
is interested only in getting paid to air 
his views. ,And, likewise, the Unitarian 
layman who loves! freedom because it 
makes no demands upon him is really || 
a son of hell, too, for he is indifferent to | 
the purpose of freedom, vital religion. 
The freedom of the Christian man grows 
out of humility, a humility which makes 
us wear the bonds which hold us to God 
and emancipate us from sin and igno- 
rance. By such a humility and in such 4 
freedom all of us submit to a law higher 
than ourselves, to a law which demands 
that we achieve a unity of the spirit be- 
fore we can enjoy the bond of peace. 


The Function of the Church 


DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


The main function of the Church is a prophetic one. 

It is the task of bringing about new hearts in men, and a 
new order in society. 

New hearts in which good will, generosity, sincerity and 
courage shall predominate. 

A new order in which peace, justice, freedom, - and 
righteousness shall be established. 

It is the task of spiritualizing every department of human 


life,— 


Our business, by making service rather than profit the 
prime objective of commerce and industry; 

Our politics, by infusing into men a sense of loyalty 
to: the spirit as well as to the machinery of 


democracy; 


Our juridical system, by introducing sympathy and 
mercy into the inflexibility of law and precedent; 

Our penal institutions, by substituting reformation for 
retribution as the aim of imprisonment; 

Our churches, by making religious tolerance a primary 


ecclesiastical virtue; 


Our schools, by insisting upon full academic freedom 
for all teachers and professors throughout the land; 

Our homes, by making it possible for parenthood to be 
deliberate and voluntary; 

Our foreign relations, by making arbitration and con. 
ciliation the only legitimate means of settling in- 


ternational disputes. 


This is the task to which the Church Prophetic must 
dedicate its mind and heart. ; 


SS 
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From London to Leiden 


Dr. Cornish’s Journey and a Parable 


LEWEN, HOLLAND, June 30, 1982. 


H1ILE the International Associa- 
tion has its office in Utretcht in 


the building given over to broad- 
casting, to the Youth Movement, and to 
several other activities of the Dutch Free 
Churches, it happens that our chief execu- 
tive, Dr. L. J. van Holk, and his assistants, 
W. R. M. Noordhoff and Dr. C. J. Bleeker, 
all of whom can give only part time to the 
work, live in or near Leiden, and there- 
fore to Leiden we came directly from 
London. 

Our short journey from the landing at 
the Hook of Holland to Leiden gave us 
beautiful Dutch pictures. The broad flat 
fields stretched far on every side, as level 
as a smooth sea. Here and there stood the 
windmills. Canals, broad and narrow, 
made blue and silver lines across the 
green. Stately trees, including rows of tall 
poplars, marked the distances, and every- 
where there were flowers, baskets and 
plots and even fields of them. We were in 
Holland. 

Let me confess to a feeling of per- 
plexity in traveling when I find that things 
are not as they are in Massachusetts. In 
Berkeley, California, for example, I felt 


that somehow it was wrong for fine houses 


on the precipitous hillside to have their 
garages in the attic, entered by short 
bridges from the street higher up. By the 
same token, here in Holland it puzzles 
me to find canals lifted above the fields 
and flowing placidly along between their 
embankments. How different it is in 


| Massachusetts! Our garages stay on the 


ground, where, of course, they belong, and 
if we have any canals, surely they flow 
below the surface level. 

But this is Holland, where one finds 
many wonderful aspects of life besides the 
canals. It is a land of good order, of 
strong sleek cattle and horses, of sturdy 
and remarkably fine looking men and 
women, and of beautiful children; it is 
the land which a truly great people have 
transformed out of waste sea flats into 


a garden, and this achievement is the 


symbol of many another victory over hard- 
ship. Leiden is as much the heart of 
Holland as any one place can be. 

It was here at Leiden that the Pilgrims 
from Austerfield and Scrooby lived for 
eleven years before they sailed away on 
the Mayflower. At Leiden University, 
Bradford studied and learned his Hebrew 
and Latin and Greek. Perhaps Brewster 
and other leaders of the group also studied 
here. Certainly the Pilgrims learned much 


in Holland of wisdom and tolerance, and 
| so were able to give to our homeland our 


chief root of its religious toleration and 
liberalism. We owe a debt to Holland 


}/ which never has been sufficiently under- 


stood. With very real satisfaction, then, 


)} we came to Leiden for our conferences 


concerning the affairs of the International 
a 


Association. 
- What are these affairs? The time has 


arrived when the Association must in- 


corporate the better to transact its busi- 
ness. Before incorporation a constitution 
must be drafted for submission to the vot- 
ing delegates at St. Gall, representing 
twenty-two racial groups of religious lib- 
erals. Perplexing questions must be settled 
tentatively, regarding the number of votes 
to be cast by groups small and large, vot- 
ing by proxy, ultimate securing of endow- 
tment from all groups, financial responsi- 
bility of all, and perhaps most important 
the inclusiveness of the Association, Our 
American effort always has been to make 
the Association and its Congresses truly 
and broadly representative in character. 
So members of the Executive Committee 
have been in conference, and as the Ameri- 
can member of the Committee I have 
helped. These affairs and others will be 
fully reported upon after the delegates at 
St. Gall finally have dealt with them. 

Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, who rep- 
resented Harvard this past week at the 
Tercentenary of Amsterdam University, 
met with the committee. His counsel in 
these foreign relations always is invalu- 
able. With Mrs. Auer he has already 
started for Prague, where Mrs. Cornish 
and I are about to follow, and where we 
expect to meet Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees. 

I would end this second chapter of our 
pilgrimage with two statements. 

Building upon the good work done in 
these past thirty years, and perhaps more 
particularly under Dr. Charles Wendte’s 
leadership in those earlier and _ less 
troubled pre-war days, Dr. van Holk and 
his colleagues have really accomplished 
much toward bringing together the reli- 
gious liberals of the world. We have good 
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reason to feel encouraged. And my own 
encouragement is strengthened by the par- 
able of Leiden. 

The ancient cathedral, “the Pieter- 
skerk”, rises above the city now as it 
did in the Pilgrims’ time. Beneath its 
roof they worshiped, a little group of 


humble English folk, self-exiled, poor, ob- 


scure. In an alcove of the cathedral rest 
the ashes of their minister, John Robin- 
son, who believed and taught that more 
truth would break forth from the Word. 
He was buried among the paupers. Just 
a little removed from him lie people 
prominent in his day, their tombs rich 
with epitaph and heraldic pomp. These 
people probably never knew John Robin- 
son, or the Pilgrims. If they knew of 
them, probably they never imagined that 
one day they would possess a vast influ- 
ence for good. Yet in the mystery of life 
these lie forgotten, while John Robinson 
is known by many nations. And here is the 
parable. The International Association 
broadly interpreted is trying to coordi- 
nate the labors for spiritual enlighten- 
ment of those throughout the world who, 
grateful for all the good the past has 
known, deeply believe that ever more 
spiritual truth is to break forth from the 
universe in our expanding thought of 
x0d. The International Association may 
one day be prized by many men in many 
lands. 
Louis C. CornisH. 


St. Gall Meeting, August 14-17 - 

Wrom August 14 to 17, in St. Gall, 
Switzerland, the delegate conference of 
the International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom is meeting. President 
Louis C. Cornish and Prof. J. A. C. F. 
Auer represent the American Unitarian 
Association. Dr. Preston Bradley and Mrs. 
Bradley are also attending, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 


Uniting Religious Liberals 


[Editorial in Unity, June 20, 1932] 


FH are interested in the idea of a 

\X / “Free Church of America”, as pro- 
posed by the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. In its inception this idea is a 
scheme for uniting these two liberal 
bodies into one communion. For years the 
Unitarians and Universalists have been 
talking about getting together, but have 
been doing little about it. This failure to 
act is a good deal of a scandal, for the 
two religious groups represent historically 
the same spiritual reaction against ortho- 
doxy, their constituencies are friendly 
and cooperative, and their practical pur- 
poses much the same. But the traditional 
trouble which besets mergers of this kind 
—the fear of each that it will be swal- 
lowed up by the other—has been again 
at work, and much faithful labor has 
therefore come to nothing. Now some 
genius has suggested this idea of a “Free 
Church of America”, which means, we 
take it, a sort of holding company for the 
two denominations, which will thus unite 
but still maintain their separate identi- 


ties. But this statesmanlike proposal has 
Significance far beyond the borders of 
Unitarianism and Universalism! A gen- 
uine “Free Church”, organized along na- 
tion-wide lines, would attract other 
bodies. The Community Church move- 
ment would certainly join—or failing the 
possibility of action by this loosely feder- 
ated group, many individual community 
churches would do so. The Congregation- 
alists could not long remain outside, for 
their freedom is a boasted heritage. The 
Friends, likewise, would have to come in. 
We do not believe that the Ethical Cul- 
turists would decline an offer of fellow- 
ship. Surely, there is the promise here of 
a great communion of free churches and 
free souls, which may well unite the lib- 
eral religionists of the entire country. 
We do not wonder that the American Uni- 
tarian Association, at its recent annual 
meeting, hailed “the birth of the Free 
Chureh of America with the devout hope 
that it may lead to the early and effective 
union of the forces of liberal religion”. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Reparations, Forever Free! 


OW IT MAY BE SAID with assurance that 
N the reparations due from Germany to the 

Inter-allied Powers are canceled forever. 
Lausanne is a more lustrous name than Versailles 
in the post-war settlements, for there on the eighth 
day of July the eventual word was spoken, the 
plain fact recognized, that there could never be any 
such payment as that astronomical figure of thirty- 
one billions of dollars, calculated, Heaven knows 
how, in a period that was quite as insane econom- 
ically as the Great War was crazy politically. 

Our editorial record on THE REGISTER since 1922 
has been, we believe, consistently and squarely for 
the remission of these absurd manmade obliga- 
tions. We never believed that Germany was solely 
responsible for the War. No better, yet no worse, 
in her nationalistic philosophy than all the other 
Nations, including our own, Germany went into 
the military preparation of her defenses and ambi- 
tions with that thoroughness which characterizes 
a single German at his daily work. Grundlichkeit! 
There were instances of her aggressive spirit which 
made her seem more blameworthy; all that is now 
a negligible bit of detail in the perspective of nearly 
a score of years. We never believed Germany could 
or would pay the reparations. 

History*has spoken. France may not be charged 
with less than a good spirit in acknowledging 
through her admirable Herriot that the old world 
of hate is dead; yet neither France nor any other 
people or Nation can claim high virtue either, for 
necessity is here. It is a plain fact that the economic 
collapse of our civilization would have compelled 
by force in a little while what the statesmen did in 
good grace (and perhaps in good time) at 
Lausanne. 

This realistic attitude of ours is not evnical; on 
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Struggle for livelihood is in fact a strife which 


the contrary, it has been our faith that we must 
come to where we now are in the nature of things. 
It may be imputed to all of us for some measure of 
merit that we see whither we are tending; that we) 
are moving to a higher cooperative level, as Nations} 
and peoples. One’s inmost feeling may well be one} 
of inexpressible joy, for one must see the slow but 
steady ascent and reunion of mankind. 

There will be a contretemps now and again, as is} 
the case at the moment; but the Nations are moving 
irresistibly to their common destiny, and more and) 
more they believe it. No one can read history and} 
believe otherwise. The way is long, but it is straight, 
and we are made to walk in it and in none other. We} 
turn to good fortune our common adversity, for 
truly the story runs that if nations, as men, suffer 
ereatly as one, they have fellowship as one and, 
together find their salvation. | 


Watching the Flywheel | 


| é EEP YOUR BALANCE! Burris Jenkins says| 

when he was a boy in Kansas City (which) 

he still blesses with his sanity and humor) it 
was a great treat for him to see the big Corliss) 
engines in the power house at their work of driving 
the cables for the street cars. The greatest treat of | 
all was to watch the flywheel, weighing twenty 
tons, which held those engines steady. “It did not| 
matter”, he says, “how many cars gripped hold of 
that cable at once or how many let go at once, the 
big balance wheel controlled the vast machinery. It | 
never wavered; it never wabbled. I could ‘sight? 
along the edge of the wheel at a speck on the oppo- 
site wall, and not for a moment did any part of that | 
circumference cover the speck just past the edge. 
Literally true as steel, it ran its course.” There are | 
multitudes of men and women like that. A large’ 
majority of church members get the stuff to keep 
their balance, every Sunday morning. 


Business is Business 


HE BEHAVIOR OF MEN of business is at. 
this time the most common news in the world. 
Every day something startles us. Confession, 
arrest, suicide, imprisonment, disappearance are 
familiar words. Of course, those who are righteous 
in the conduct of monetary trust are in number 
overwhelmingly greater than those who have 
yielded to the temptations of the competitive capi- | 
talistic system, which is in its nature not condu- 
cive to integrity. The conspirators are legion just 
the same. A 
Our reflection here is not on those numbers of 
men whose tragic end has come. The disclosures 
lead us to something of greater significance than 
judgment on so-called criminals. It is this: All of 
the practice in our present economic order is under 
suspicion, under judgment. The extreme examples 
of those who have come afoul of the law of the 
courts only serve to bring in review, before the 
higher arbitrament of a new conscience, born 
within the year, the common wrongs in the common 
practice of what we call business. 
There is moving swiftly into our moral natures 
the belief that our practices are evil; that the 


means extermination or at least repression of the 
weaker by the stronger. With this fresh, sensitive 
mind, we do not find any business of any kind fit 
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to be called Christian, or ethical. It cannot be. All 
of its motives may be reduced to one: Selfishness. 
Every rule of the game—and the familiar word 
“game” shows what a thing our economic order is— 
Is agreed upon and followed for the purpose not 
of cooperating for the good of all but absolutely for 
the profit of each according to his acquisitive skill 
in the great competition. 

Being a game, it is sportsmanship for the man 
| who is licked in business to “take it on the chin”. 
But now that there are some fifty million of us, 
according to a statesman, who have lost out, and 
who need food, the game becomes a hideous thing, 
and people want no more of it. They are tired of 
business-is-business. 


A Spiritual Solvency 


HAT WAS a neat and well-directed reply 
which a noted preacher made in a Boston 
church of the Unitarian tradition, after the 
) service of a recent Sunday morning. One of his 
| hearers sought out the minister, and in a tone of 
| mingled reproof and disappointment said, “I did 
} not get a thing out of your sermon this morning, 
and spiritually I am going away empty.” “I did 
not realize’, said the preacher, “that there was 
| anyone in this congregation spiritually bankrupt.” 
_ Every parson on this planet will wisely take that 
retort with him wherever he goes. It is perfect. 
i One would suppose that certain people come to 
| church empty, waiting to be filled. They carry noth- 
} ing in store. They give one the impression of being 
| emaciated and on a hungry scent for what they call 
a spiritual message. For the life of them they can- 
not tell what “spiritual” is; yet they are assertive 
/ experts on what it is not. In either case, we are 
i left without intelligent explanation. 

One thing is obvious in this sort of person, who 
+ is perennial and hardy in criticism despite his liv- 
j ing religiously from hand to mouth, that is, from 
} sermon to sermon. He—or as often she—does not 
! know that spiritual values are not of a single out- 
} ward expression. Every variety of experience is 
, potentially spiritual. There is, as a matter of fact, 
i for the truly cultivated person exceedingly little 
iin this universe, even when it comes from such a 
} frail vessel as man, that is other than spiritual, 
) because there is a truth there. The world teems 
) with significance of things hidden and mystical. 
/ A human being cannot speak a dozen connected 
y sentences seriously upon any of the innumerable 
j things of life without expressing what we should 
}eall spiritual truth. Of course, the real point is 
) that a person of genuine religious quality brings 
‘to church such a discerning and interpretive mind 
i that whatever may be said or unsaid is suggestive 
fof values and directions for living a little higher. 
) How infantile it is, really, that such critics as one 
hears do not understand that religion is nine parts 
‘self-nurture. As for the preacher’s “giving” them 
/ something, he rarely does any such thing, no matter 
how gifted he may be. He quickens or quiets. he 
‘moves to agreement or raises questionings. They 
‘are in church to put themselves in the mood for 
'new measures of life. They are spiritually solvent. 
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Next to Nothing 


HEN SOCRATES visited the fair in 

\X/ Athens and saw the display of vafious 

goods, he exclaimed, “How many things 
there are I do not want!” Few of us would have 
arrived at the conclusion of such a profound phi- 
losophy in times of plenty; circumstances have 
bluntly forced those of us who have sense to see 
that it is truth. 

Things in the saddle! That is what we permitted. 
They have ridden us hard, in cases to insanity and 
disaster. Those who have suffered no worse than 
bad bruising, sit by the side of the road and see 
what fools we were. Some, of course, do not see; 
but they may rationalize the situation, and come 
to the Socratic opinion with a kind of artificial 
consolation. They count over the things which once 
they had to have, and now see what really matters 
—the ereat possessions of priceless immaterial 
cood. None of these is gone: at least. enough of 
them are still ours to make life much the same, if 
indeed it is not measurably better than it was. 

What was so pathetic to contemplate as the 
erossness of a prosnerous ordinary whose life was 
endlesslv enslaved to.-what money would buy? His 
plight was tragic: he was the man who lost his 
nerve and did the cowardly thing. On the other 
hand. the saving sense that we find in the majority 
leads them to adjust themselves to facts, and they 
sav, “Why, when it comes to what we have to do, 
we can live on next to nothing.” 

Of course, the person who has been well nur- 
tured in values, as steady church people are, knows 
not only how true it is that the actual material 
necessities are very little, but that every one of 
the world’s saints and immortals was indifferent 
to creature needs, and as for things as such, many 
of them, like Socrates, regarded them with some- 
thing close to aversion. 


Under the Influence 


T IS A THING like this which makes one 
ashamed to give an-inch of ground to booze. 
Upton Sinclair speaking: “Whisky in its multi- 

ple forms—‘mint-juleps’, ‘toddies’, ‘hot Scotches’, 
‘egonogs’ ‘punch’—was the most conspicuous single 
fact in my boyhood. It was not that my father 
could not earn money, but that he could not keep 
it.... When he was not under the influence of the 
Demon Rum, the little ‘drummer’ dearly loved his 
family; so the thirty years during which IT watched 
him were one long moral agony. He would make all 
sorts of pledges, with tears in his eyes; he would 
invent all sorts of devices to cheat his cruel master. 
My earliest memory of the home of my maternal] 
erandfather was of being awakened by a disturb- 
ance downstairs, and looking over the banisters in 
alarm while my grandfather—a, Methodist deacon 


—was struggling with his grown son to keep him 


from going out while drunk.” 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


Att 


Art is the vestal flame of the ages. He who uses it as a pastime is 
playing with fire. We create nothing that has immortality without it. Art 
is almost the only thing that survives the individual. 

—Wwm. Roger Greetey, An Architect Muses. 


Cooperate for What? 


GOVERNMENT BY COOPERATION. By Emerson 
D. Fite. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

Though this book gives an abundance 
of examples of cooperation, from the 
foundation of the Government of the 
United States to our present international 
relations, there is nothing in it, so far as 
the present reviewer can discover, to prove 
that mere cooperative enterprise has any 
inherent virtue. In other words, what 'we 
cooperate for is far more important than 
how and how much we cooperate. We look 
vainly for a sign of a root principle out 
of which all this working together grows. 
Obviously, we may agree to pull as one 
for what we want; but the question is, 
What do we want? 

It seems to us Professor Fite is an en- 
thusiast for a secondary and, it may be, a 
mischievous thing. His thesis, if he has 
a thesis, that cooperation in itself produces 
good, is untenable. Quite the other way, 
cooperation is not uncommonly the mark 
of the lowest orders of social intelligence. 
Herds, crowds, mobs are contemptuous 
words which describe, not accurately or 
justly always, the feeling wise men have 
for those massed docile underlings who “go 
along”. What the author does not develop 
at all is the historic truth (and often the 
exploiting shame), that the worst tyrants 
in history, and the most odious examples 
in present-day politics and business, have 
preached cooperation—for the benefit of 
themselves. 

On the other hand, when cooperation is 
animated by a high human motive, as in 
a cooperative commonwealth, in which the 
living needs and the spiritual liberties of 
the people are procured and stabilized, 
then we have something. The object and 
the motive of cooperation determine its 
worth and benefit. Let it be granted that 
there are hundreds of admirable things, 
cited by Professor Fite, which cooperation 
has achieved; but taking them all to- 
gether, do they indicate a new and better 
order in society, especially in this country? 
Our distinct impression is they do not. 

‘A OAD: 


The World Organizes 


PROGRDSS IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
By Manley O. Hudson. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. $1.50. 

There is no one in America better 
equipped to tell this story than the author 
of this clear, concise and interesting book, 
the substance of which constitutes the 
initial lectures at the University of Idaho 


under the William Edgar Borah Founda- 
tion for the Outlawry of War. Interna- 
tional organization before the war is sur- 
veyed, and its amazing development since 
is studied in its most important forms. The 
chapter on The Current Development of 
International Law is of particular value 
as dealing with a subject not generally 
known and understood. One cannot help 
wondering what Senator Borah himself 
must think of the trenchant criticism of 
the part played by the United States in 
the matter. This book ought to have a 
wide circulation for the illumination of 
the American mind. J. Helis 


The Indian Side 


Jur RISE OF THH CHRISTIAN POWER IN 
InpiA. By Major B. D. Basu. Calcutta, India: 
R. Chatterjee. 15 rupees. 

This important book, of a thousand 
pages, is a political and military history 
of India from 1608, when the first English- 
man, Captain Hawkins, set foot in India, 
to the end of the rule of the Hast India 
Company in 1858. 

, Major Basu points out that “during the 
British period of her existence India has 
not produced anyone who would take the 
trouble of writing a true history of her 
past and present”. There is no encourage- 
ment on the part of the Government for 
the native historian. “The position of edu- 
cated Indians who are able to throw light 
on the history of the British period is a 
very critical and delicate one. Any at- 
tempt on their part to unravel the tangled 
web of Indian history during the Chris- 
tian supremacy is construed as creating 
discontent and disaffection towards the 
British Government.’ The sources for 
writing such a history are also one-sided 
and unsatisfactory. Official documents rep- 
resent the British point of view. Also most 
British histories have been written with 
relation to their effect upon British polit- 
ical parties. One might think that the 
teachers of the Christian religion in India 
would take a more impartial view; but 
so far as their writings go, “missionaries 
and ministers of the Christian faith can 
or will seldom do anything which com- 
promises the position of their co-religion- 
ists and compatriots in India. Their object 
is to bring the heathens into the fold of 
Christ, and they generally set their own 
co-religionists as paragons of all the vir- 
tues before the black heathens of India.” 

Major Basu recognizes that for ‘want 
of proper materials the work will be an 
imperfect and incomplete one’, but be- 
lieves that it should, nevertheless, be at- 
tempted. It is both interesting and im- 
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portant that the political and military) 
side of British rule should be presented} 
with ample illustrations, footnotes a 
references by one who so competently rep+) 
resents the Indian side. No doubt ong 
could point out certain gains in sanitation} 
in justice in the courts, in missionary} 
work among the lower classes, whiclaj 
could be justly referred to as “Christian” i 
but there is little to show that a ‘“Chris+ 
tian Power” in its political, industria] 
and military history in India is any les 
dishonest, or less cruel, or less mercenary 
than any other kind of imperialistic nation) 
It would hardly be too much to say that 
most of the time the official governing 
class in India was only “Christian” for 
advertising purposes at home; and that _ 
seldom allowed any kind of religion tq 
interfere with the desire of British trade] 
to make as much money as possible. 

R. SL. 


A Republican Aristocrat 


FENIMORE CooPprR, CRITIC OF HIS TIMBS | 
By Robert E. Spiller. New York: Minton) 
Balch, and Company. $3.50. } 

An ambitious project, not too success- 
fully carried out. Mr. Spiller has under 
taken to reveal James Fenimore Cooper. 
after an exhaustive study of his novels, 
letters, and career, not as a writer of 
fiction, but as a commentator on Ameri- 
can life and manners during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. His work shows 
careful study and discriminating judg} 
ment. But his style is heavy, and the 
Cooper who emerges from these pages is 
neither appealing nor attractive. The ma 
had an interesting life. Particularly sig. 
nificant were the seven years he passed 
in Europe, a large part of them in Paris4 
where he came to know Lafayette ‘well 
He had strong opinions regarding popular 
government. and American ideals, being | 
republican aristocrat, contemptuous of th i} 
mass of his fellow-citizens. One of the] 
earliest of the proponents of a big navy 
his arguments for increased armament i] 
were identical with those of present-day} 
militarists. As a whole, his social phi4 
losophy was too biased to be convincing} 
But the man could write. Cooper’s reputa+ 
tion as novelist is secure. This explana4 
tion of another aspect of his mentality 
will scarcely add to whatever fame is his} 

A.B. H, 


A World Horizon 


MEN ON THE Horizon. By Guy Murchte, Jt 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $8.00. 


A Harvard graduate of twenty-tw 
went round the world, working his pas# 
sage much of the way, having many con 
tacts with men, and here gives his clean} 
and definite reactions. Mr. 
sympathetic to the peoples he saw. He} 
wants the Filipinos to have independence} 
he admires the courtesy and vigor of the 
Japanese, is impressed with the fact-that 
revolutions make little impact on the rank] 
and file of the Chinese, and sympathizes} 
on the whole, with the Soviet experiment] 
in Russia. A readable and informing} 
chronicle. 
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Panegyric of Lee 


| L5z, THn Sout or Honor. By John 2B. 
| Hobeika. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
| House. $2.50. 


Mr. Hobeika is an orientalist,—born, as 
ihe tells us, within the shadow of the 
‘cedars of Lebanon. He is today a resident 
‘of South Carolina, having come to this 
‘country aS a boy. Since living in the 
)South, he has become an intense admirer 
|of Robert HE. Lee. This book he offers as 
ja “tribute of appreciation to that exalted 
character, to the greatness and magna- 
\pimity of Lee’. A foreword by Dr. Lyon 
.G. Tyler, President Emeritus of William 
and Mary College, emphasizes the au- 
thor’s orientalism, explains that his en- 
thusiasm is great and his style somewhat 
florid, but that his book is really a “poem 
in blank verse’. On that basis, probably, 
it should be judged. Yet one cannot for- 
‘bear saying that the greatness and good- 
ness of Lee are now acknowledged by 
North as well as South and that what we 
want today is not a panegyric, but a care- 
fully considered study of the facts and 
{motives of Lee’s career, such as recent 
biographers have been attempting. 

| There is no evidence that Mr. Hobeika 
tries to sift the facts at his command; 
|he is content to praise with superlative 
irhetoric. The story of Lee’s early life, his 
{eareer as the Confederate leader in the 
jfiela and his subsequent years are faith- 
ifully narrated, drawn chiefly from stand- 
ard biographies. But what impresses the 
jreader throughout is the extravagant 
tpraise. Mr. Hobeika believes that Lee 
jnever said he was wrong in taking up the 


i, 


jSouthern cause, aS many historians have 


lings of his people. He believes, as does 
\Dr. Tyler in the foreword, that the South- 
jern cause was the cause of liberty and 
justice and self-government and that Lee 
jwas its highest and noblest embodiment. 
he book is commended to those who 
}would understand the Southern point of 
/view that still obtains, despite the healing 
fof the wounds of the Civil War; and also, 
or its many passages of real lyric beauty. 
F.B. 8. 


William Prynne 


i WILLIAM PRYNNE: A STUDY IN PURITANISM. 
\3y Ethyn Williams Kirby. Cambridge: Harvard 
\Jniversity Press. $2.50. 

) The subject of this biography led an 
amazing life in the seventeenth century 
lis a lawyer, as a voluminous and caustic 
foamphleteer; aS a Puritan whose ears 
vere cropped and who stood in the pillory, 
fret who helped to restore the throne to 
harles II. and who died as a pensioner 
f that monarch. 

* Prynne has been remembered chiefly as 
i, bitter and narrow-minded controver- 
jiialist, a vehement critic of the theatre, 
1 thorn in the side of Archbishop Laud. 
Mrs. Kirby, whose book is the first study 
'o be made of his whole career, presents 
14im in a juster light. He was, indeed, 
iilways a controversialist, always one of 
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ment”, but he was also upright, cour- 
ageous, usually on the right side. He was 
an extraordinary learned lawyer and 
antiquarian, so that he combined his love 
of liberty with a strong instinct for 
legality of procedure and a well-ordered 
government. While nothing can make him 
a loveable or attractive figure, Mrs. 
Kirby has shown him to be a man who 
commands a good deal of respect for his 
abilities and his character. 

This well-written little book also throws 
an interesting sidelight upon the tumultu- 
ous life of the Cromwellian period, and 
is a worthwhile contribution to scholar- 
ship. H. W.F. 


Examined, Not Solved 


By Walter S. Ryder. 
$2.00. 


MEN AND RELIGION. 
Boston: The Stratford Press, 


The author presents case-studies of lay- 
men that he has made in a typical commu- 
nity to diagnose what he considers the 
greatest handicap of the Protestant Church, 
—‘‘the indifference, preoccupation, and in- 
competence” of its men. The group, here 
studied, is small and in one of the smaller 
cities, presumably in the Middle West. The 
life, situation, and point of view of these 
men are described and tabulations are 
made. No precise solution of the problem of 


laymen is offered, but the necessity of 
studying their needs is pressed. The 
church here depicted “has been guilty 


of comparative failure in the religious 
service of the community”. The author 
declares that every church should “pro- 
ject its principles and vitality into all 
the primary relations of life’. He im- 
plies that this will never be done save 
by a re-education of its laymen. F.R.S. 


Prayers 


COMMUNION WITH GOD: PRAYERS OF REALITY: 
FOR CHAPEL, PASTORAL AND PRIVATE USE. 
Compiled by Elmore McNeill McKee, New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.75. 


Between the covers of this volume, the 
former chaplain of Yale University has 
brought together a collection of prayers 
used by him in the conduct of worship 
in Battell Chapel. Many of them are his 
own, though the collection includes a 
variety of supplications from many 
sources, both ancient and modern. Some 
are taken from familiar liturgies, such 
as the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
Many have origins less widely known. The 
selections are representative of many 
schools of thought, Roman Catholic as 
well as non-conformist; among their au- 
thors being found such well-known names 
as Thomas Arnold, H. S. Nash, Bishop 
Brent, W. E. Orchard, and Walter 
Rauschenbush. All breathe a spirit of 
genuine aspiration and devout piety, the 
theology being of the familiar type of 
liberal orthodoxy. Unitarian ministers 
will find most of them valuable, both for 
occasional use in the conduct of worship, 
and for personal devotion. Rev. Ernest 
Fremont Tittle contributes a sympathetic 
foreword. At Eg 


Empire. 
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An Oriental Faith 


THE ETHICAL RELIGION oF ZOROASTER. By 
Miles Menander Dawson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co, $2.25. 

Written by an active New York lawyer, 
author of Vhe DPthics of Confucius and 
The Bthics of Socrates, during the avail- 
able moments of fifteen years. After a 
brief introduction and a few words on 
the birth and career of Zoroaster, he lists, 
with introductory and explanatory com- 
ment, the authoritative texts from the 
Zend Avesta regarding morals and reli- 
gion. It is held by some that only the 
victory of the Greeks at Marathon and 
Salamis prevented Zoroastrianism from 
becoming a world religion. It is now repre- 
sented by less than 100,000 in the vicinity 
of Bombay. Mr. Dawson’s book sheds 
light on the high moral code and active 
philanthropy of these disciples of the 
Persian prophet. MC. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION: Its Origin and 
Progress. Vol II. The Expansion of the Chris- 
tian Church. Part I. The Church in the Roman 
By P. Gardner-Smith, B.D., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, England. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2/6. 

This is a concise survey of Christian 
history from the first imperial persecu- 
tions to the rise of the papal power under 
Leo the Great in the fifth century. It is 
clearly, interestingly and frankly written, 
and while meant for older boys and girls 
of the Church of England will prove use- 
ful to-anyone in our American liberal 
churches or church schools engaged in 
teaching the too-much neglected subject 
of church history. Valuable bibliograph- 
ical suggestions are given at the end of 
each of the ten brief chapters. F. 0. H. 


WHat He Lived By. Prayers of Edward 
Increase Bosworth. New York: Association 
Press. 

ADVENTURES IN PRAYPR. By Charles Henry 
Brent. Arranged by 8S. S. Drury. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $1.25. 

Two little books of prayers. The first, 
by the late Dean of Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, contains prayers 
offered at the opening of his class-room 
lectures. They are very brief utterances 
of simple and sincere aspiration taken 
down verbatim by his students. 

Bishop Brent’s prayers are compiled by 
Dr. Drury of St. Paul’s School. He tells 
of Bishop Brent’s habit of praying in his 
study, pen in hand; and many of these 
prayers, found among his notes, are 
included in this edition. ‘‘Prayer without 
study”, says Dr. Drury, “is presumption.” 
All are exeellent, some are exceptionally 
beautiful. F. B.S. 


Worps CONFUSED AND Misusmp. By Maurice 
H. Weseen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A handbook of English usage by a pro- 
fessor in the University of Nebraska who 
knows what he is talking about. We have 
tested it at various points and it rings 
true. Arranged alphabetically and easily 
consulted. EB. F. 
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Caravaners Exchange Experiences 


MARION, OHIO. 
Saturday, July 23, 1932. 


DVENTURING toward peace grows 
x more exciting as our Y. P. R. U. 
Peace Caravan gathers momentum 
in Ohio. Hospitality enlarges; 
ments multiply ; opposition increases; our 
experience deepens. All want peace in- 
tensely, yet many are loath to experi- 
ment—the old pain of a new idea. So we 
try to reduce this reticence and get them 
to prepare for peace rather than war. 
Sometimes we despair, but the grandeur 
of the cause and the fruit of some of our 
labor propel us forward with new en- 
thusiasm. Once convinced we cannot lag. 
Camping near cows ceased when a 
Methodist minister took us into the par- 
sonage, where we formed a committee on 
the universe. Long into the night we often 
discussed humanism, militarism, and what 
not. To our host such things as the Virgin 
Birth and Trinity mean little, but he has 
a drive which few of “liberal religion’ 
have. He transmutes his liberalism into 
his social thinking as well. How can men 
be liberal in theology and yet be mildewed 
in their extratheological attitudes? Hn- 
lightened about Jesus’ divinity, yet grop- 
ing in the darkness of political isolation- 
ism and economic individualism. One day 
we dashed to the third-party conference in 
Cleveland, where John Dewey penetrat- 
ingly showed the sameness of the old-line 
parties. I wonder if the only difference is 
symbolic—an elephant (maybe white) and 
an ass. , 

Brother Caravaner Coburn Wheeler 
gave a sermon Sunday in a Lutheran 
choir-robe. Yesterday a Democratic poli- 
tician exhorted him to help erect a co- 
operative commonwealth of noncombat- 
ants in Ohio. Bulletins on the progress of 
new government will come later. Coburn 
got a sermon for me in a United Brethren 
church on the condition that the divinity 
of Jesus remain unattacked. After a youth 
peace rally in Fostoria, I spoke at a Negro 
Baptist church where five collections by a 
Negro woman in pink organdy and ex-tem- 
pore hymn-singing figured. After the ser- 
mon each of the congregation came to the 
altar and shook my hand, one woman even 
putting a dime in palm. But to hear the 
preacher ask the brethren to bring lard 
or a ham to prayer meeting for a poor 
brother was genuinely moving. Their de- 
vyotional earnestness shamed me in a way. 

Grangers have an intense seriousness 
also. They realize that only through organi- 
zation will farmers win out, and they 
have aided much in establishing such re- 
forms as the I, C. C. They indulge in some. 
ritualistic hocus-pocus, but their intelli- 
gent soberness refreshes one. One granger- 
parson opposed the League of Nations, 
“It’s too idealistic, not practical at, all.’ 

I replied, “Some say that about Chris- 
tianity. Would you throw it over, then?” 
He expostulated, but subsided after a 
while. While waiting for one grange meet- 
ing, Coburn and I played “Pennsylvania” 
with the juvenile grangers, who fooled us 


engage- 


badly on “piking roads”. We still don’t 
know what it means exactly. 

Spoke to 800 orphans, who responded to 
the idea that going to war is silly and 
costly. It is just as easy to teach children 


to hate war as to glorify it, only the 
patriotic pulse-quickening aroused by 
marching soldiers and steaming battle- 


ships must be directed into more sensible 
and productive avenues. Tucker Smith 
affirms, “War is only a habit which must 
be broken.” 

All eight Ohio Caravaners convened this 
week to reyiew and improve our methods. 
The Hebrew Union College team has fared 
especially well, having a series of radio 
programs. We shall speak over WHAO 
on July 29 and August 19 at 7 and 8.30 
p.M., respectively. I spoke twice at the 
Ohio State University summer session, 


Disarmament Conference 
MARGUERITE FELLOWS MELCHER 
West, North, South, new pilgrim 
bands 
Geneva-bound, their ways have made, 
As when mailed knights marched on 
crusade 
To save Christ’s tomb from pagan hands. 


Hast, 


Those armored warriors battled then 
To keep an empty tomb from harm. 
Unarmed, these beg that all disarm 

To bring His spirit back again. 


where the teachers evinced much interest 
in courses and programs on world-minded- 
ness. Gentle reader, you could aid us 
greatly by teHing us of educators who 
might help break the war habit in schools 
—the most important place. Mail to Gen- 
eral Delivery, Marion, O. 

Saw “The Wet Parade” yesterday; it 


gets five stars; Upton Sinclair handles 
prohibition deftly from many angles. 


Super-patriotism needs the same treat- 
ment—a call for scenario writers. Now 
we camp on a dairy farm where sheep 
waken us with their ‘‘maa’s” not ‘‘baa’s” 
as we had learned. Another disillusion- 
ment. That fades in the flush of Chatauqua 
week at Marion. We hope to speak be- 
tween magician acts and before a lady 
poet (“who writes one a day”) gives the 
last lecture. But Sunday and almost fifteen 
talks are before us, and so to a prize 18- 
cent supper. 

Our appreciation to the Y. P. R. U. and 
other supporters of the caravan mounts 
each day. The sun sinks lower, and so 
good-by for a fortnight. 

CHARLES PNGVALL. 


Srockron, Carir.—Tbe church closed 
Sunday, June 26, with a stimulating ad- 
dress by Dr. Henry Neumann, on “Mar- 
riage and Morals; What Bertrand Russell 
Fails to See”. Dr. Neumann ‘was brought 
to Stockton by a group of people inter- 
ested in the establishment of a mental 
hygiene movement. A Life Adjustment 
Council has been organized through the 
effort of Rev. Clarence M. Vickland, as a 
basis for a permanent clinic. 
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Lake Erie Conference 


on meaning of education 


The eighth annual Lake Erie Conferenc | 
was held at Western Reserve Academy} 
Hudson, O., June 25, 26. 

The two-day series of addresses begaj| 
with a talk and discussion led by Te 
Berna, former two-mile Olympic champion 
on “The DWveryday Value of a Religio 
Faith’, which was a plea for an open 
minded attitude on religious questions. | 

At the conference banquet, Rey. Di 
worth Lupton gave a brief talk on “Th 
Spirit of the Conference’. The address 0 
the evening was delivered by Dr. A. Cas 
well Ellis, President of Cleveland Col 
lege. His development of the subjecti 
“What Is Education and How Do We Ge} 
That Way?’ was both entertaining ang 
inspiring. | 

Following the Sunday morning chape 
service, Rey. Tracy M. Pullman gave 4 
talk and discussion on “Making Religioz 
Real’. The vesper service Sunday after 
noon was conducted by Rev. Paul H. Chap] 
man. He gave an impressive talk of 
“Priendship”. 

At the annual business meeting, James} 
Shepardson presiding, it was decided tha} 
next year the program be more varied 
with one speaker on economics or politics} 
Delegates from churches other than Un 
tarian will be invited to the 1933 conferj 
ence, to be held at Hudson. | 

Officers were elected for 1933: Presidenti] 
Eloise Hulbert, Detroit; first vice-presi 
dent, Kenneth Craig, Erie; second vice¥ 
president, Margaret Brincko, Youngs} 
town; third vice-president, Geller Stark} 
Toledo; secretary, Betty Strong, Cleve} 
land; treasurer, Ward Cleayeland, Cleve} 
land; directors, Leo Grandmontaigne, Jr. 
Youngstown; Madeline Petrone, Youngs} 
town; Francis Hulbert, Detroit; Marion} 
Hollenbach, Toledo; James Shepardsoni} 
Cleveland ; Lee Stern, Cleveland 
Lawrence Perrine, Cleveland; Hllen Annaf 
Fenner, Cleveland; Richard Feidler, Brie} 

The Lake Erie Conference feels the los] 
of Rey. and Mrs. Paul Harmon Chapma al | 
who have done so much for the conferencd} 
during their two years in Cleveland} 


Excursion on the Mississippi 


The Unitarian Church of Davenport, Ia.|} 
held the annual boat excursion on thi 
Mississippi, River, June 30. Friends from 
the Unitarian Church of Moline, I., 
the People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, Ta I 
joined in the excursion. The weather was] 
perfect and the trip down to Muscatine#) 
Ta., was made in record time. A* young] 
people’s meeting was held, at which th 
members of the MacGregor Institute pre 
sented Dr. Charles H. Snyder with a tin 
Silver loving cup, on which is engraved 
“A punning soul in a cleric’s role”. The 
presentation was made by Rey. Melvin 
Welke and Edith Murphy. 


| 
| | 
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ISLES Or SHoaLs, N.H., July 25. 

NOTHER Shoals group has been 
A here for a week and has gone away 
| again—-the General Alliance, which, 
next to the Y. P. R. U., draws the largest 
joumbers to these islands each year. No 
\sroup within the denomination seems to 
joe more integrated than the Alliance and 
jaowhere does this fact stand out more 
jclearly than at the Shoals. The program 
jeach year is in the hands of a large 
zommittee—a real working committee 
ghosen with care to look after several 
wceatures of the program which is offered to 
ilelegates—and each is faithful to her 
special task. Decisions are made in wedge- 
formation, with the president or chair- 


METS: 
, from 
but Mrs. Louise G. Noyes of 
a "Mass., made an able substitute. 
Mrs. Edward B. Lee of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
#vas in charge of several musical and 
astage programs, and Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine had a series of outdoor sports 
{ind indoor amusements ready for those 
jvho desired recreation between the plat- 
orm meetings. 

/ The Alliance makes its week more devo- 
Wional in character than other groups. 
flach year its Sunday preacher and min- 
ister for the week is:chosen with a view 
to making these services in reality serv- 
Hees of worship. Dr. William L. Sullivan 
o£ Germantown, Pa., has been minister 
for Alliance week this year and has di- 
tected all of his brief morning talks to 
% consideration of Jesus, whom he de- 
icribed as a great personality, virile, af- 
irmative, quick and decisive in his judg- 
inents, a leader of men; in contrast with 
he Christ of Christian art and of many 
iif the writers. Christ did not live serenely 
yut in the midst of conflicts. The best of 
111 knowledge is. about Jesus, who still 
alls to men, Dr. Sullivan believes. The 
orning lecturer was Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis, whose addresses 
vere upon the frontiers of science, reli- 
ion, thought, and social life; what life 
nay be and what it might be. He re- 
narked upon the change of attitude 
mong scientists from a materialistic 
iew of the world to an increasingly 
idealistic one. When the discoveries of 
icience are used to solve the problems 
f human life, it will have a profound 
ffect upon the great evils of the world. 
dr. Dodson also discussed Freud, Adler, 
sung, and their theories, and what psy- 
hhology can do for man. The Alliance au- 
lience was interested in his suggestions 
if the part man may play and does play 
in developing the processes of evolution. 
Byolution pushes life up to a certain 
yoint and stops. Man must climb if he 
lesires to go further. In closing his lec- 
ures Dr. Dodson expressed the belief that 
t makes a vast amount of difference in 
man’s life if he has a beautiful reli- 
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Alliance Women’s Week 


Their principal speakers at the Shoals instructed and inspired them on the frontiers 
of spiritual thought and the personality of Jesus 


gious faith. To him, whether or not one 
believes in God is of supreme importance 
—not because it makes a difference in 
church organizations, but because lack 
of belief means hopelessness and despair. 
Both Dr. Dodson and Dr. Sullivan 
spoke informally to groups gathered on 
the piazza. The former presented what he 
called “A Declaration of Interdepend- 
ence’, in the interests of an international- 
ism which looks upon the world as a 
brotherhood, yet does not demand loss of 
nationalism. Dr. Sullivan’s hour was de- 
voted to a whimsical account of a visit 
to Ireland and England last summer. 
One cannot overestimate the value it 
is to Alliance women, especially those 
who come from small churches remote 
from metropolitan centers, to have fellow- 
ship with men as eminent in the denomi- 
nation and as widely known as the speak- 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


ers of the week. Not more from their 
formal lectures than from the friendly 
conversations at chance meetings on the 
veranda is benefit derived from their 
presence here. 

The Alliance leaders have recognized 
the value of the Shoals meetings as a 
method of bringing the central organiza- 
tion into close and friendly touch with 
the individual branches. Delegates have 
had an opportunity to confer at their 
pleasure with the president, secretary, 
treasurer, executive secretary, New Hng- 
land vice-president, a number of direc- 
tors and many of the standing commit- 
tee chairmen in person. Daily the depart- 
ment chairmen have held office hours and 
each morning an hour has been devoted 
to a mass conference at which the speak- 
ers have included Mrs. Hope T. Spencer 
on religious education, Mrs. Edward I. 
Walkley on appeals, Miss Mary H. Brad- 
ford on programs, Miss Louise Brown 
on finances, Mrs. Frank §S. Hlliott on 
social service, and finally, a presidents’ 
quiz led by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 

The memory of present Shoalers does 
not go back to any time when as great 
a demonstration ever was given to depart- 
ing guests as that which was accorded 
Mr. and Mrs. Rees when they left the 
island Friday to sail the following day 
for Europe. Americanized lei were pre- 
sented to them and at the pier confetti 
and colored streamers, thrown by prac- 
tically all of the people at the Shoals 
who had eseorted them to the boat, gave 
a earnival aspect to the scene. 

As usual, the evening programs have 
been of a lighter nature, or have been 
given over to lectures not on church sub- 
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jects. One evening Prof. Leon Campbell, 
director of the Harvard Observatory, 
told the delegates about the coming New 
England eclipse, showing by means of 
Slides the nature and appearance of the 
eclipse and the path where the best views 
of the phenomenon may be had. A lecture 
was also given by Mrs. Harold Vanderbilt 
of Cambridge, Mass., on “Historic 
Chateaux and Monasteries of Switzerland”, 
a lecture which was illustrated by artis- 
tic views. Mrs. Edward B. Lee of Pitts- 
burgh put on an amusing session of the 
annual “Alliance Follies’, made up of a 
presentation of the Peak Sisters, some 
monologues and a one-act play. Mrs. Lee 
also organized a quartet of professional 
singers among the delegates, for a concert 
after the banquet Friday evening, and ar- 
ranged a concert at which the soloist 
was Thatcher W. Clark, baritone, of Bos- 
ton, who was assisted by members of the 
Flauradon Trio which is furnishing the 
music here this summer. Still another 
evening program consisted of a Bible 
drama portraying the transformation of 
the religion of Israel from a religion of 
wrath and hate to one of love. This was 
presented under the direction of Mrs. 
Cloyd H. Valentine, who also arranged 
the croguet and ping-pong tournaments 
which were popular amusements during 
the week. Mrs. William W. Churchill 
presided at the closing banquet at which 
Rey. Charles R. Joy was the principal 
speaker. 

As usual the attendance included repre- 
sentatives from many states, reaching to 
California. During the week the twelfth 
delegate to come this summer from St. 
Louis arrived. That the Alliance places 
a high estimate .on the results to be 
achieved through its Shoals meetings is 
beyond question. The organization has 
demonstrated long since that it spends 
neither money nor effort upon enterprises 
which are profitless. Delegates have been 
keen in the pursuit of new ideas to take 
back to their local churches, and have 
been diligent in making up notebooks 
from which to make reports to the home 
Alliance branches. At the lecture hours 
there have been few if any slackers and 
Elliott Hall has been crowded with 
women earnestly seeking for inspirational 
and practical helps for their own in- 
dividual needs and for their church 
groups. From such earnestness must come 
great profit to the Alliance branches 
which have been represented by delegates. 

J. EH. D. 


Abbot Peterson, Jr., Called 
Abbot Peterson, Jr., has been called to 
the ministry of the Third Congregational 
Society of Hingham, Mass. Mr. Peterson 
graduated from Haryard College in 1930 
and from Oxford in England the follow- 
ing year. 


OLEVELAND, O.—The Intaglio Club of 
the First Unitarian Chureh of Cleveland, 
O., has elected Wardwell Cleaveland presi- 
dent, and James MacDougall secretary 
and treasurer. Meetings have been held on 
the first and third Sundays of every month, 
Oscar Wilde’s play, “The Importance of 
Being Earnest’, was suecessfully given. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Trim your lamp 
so that it will give 
more light 
and less smoke. 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Olympic Games Conference 


Liberal religious leaders in Los Angeles 
during the great athletic event 


An Olympian Conference of Liberal Re- 
ligion is being held in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Los Angeles, Calif., dur- 
ing the time of the Olympic games in that 
city. Representatives of various expres- 
sions of different religions will give ad- 
dresses dealing with problems of freedom, 
tolerance, cooperation and good will in 
religion. 

The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals will be represented by Dr. Charles 
BE. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, the chair- 
man of its executive committee. The Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League is sending Dr. 
Howard B. Bard of San Diego to conduct 
a short mission. It is expected that Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent of 
the Universalist General Convention, will 
represent that body. 

The conference is held under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles Fellowship of 
Liberals in Religion, of which Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard, pastor of the First Universalist 
Chureh, is president. Cooperating are 
leaders in Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Bahai 
and other religions. Sessions will be held 
every evening except Saturdays from July 
31 to August 14. 


Personals 
Abbot Peterson, Jr., of Brookline, Mass., 
and Miss Marie Lesh of Boston and 


Marion, Mass., were married in Boston, 
July 27. The ceremony was performed by 
the groom’s father, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
minister of the First Parish in Brookline. 

A son, David MacRae Holmes, was born 
to Rev. and Mrs. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., June 30. 


Frederick Haynes Newell, one of the 
founders of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, head of the Research Service, 
and a distinguished consulting engineer, 
died in Washington, D.C., July 5. He was 
a member of All Souls Unitarian Church 
of Washington. 

Three Unitarian ministers served in 
their capacity as army chaplains at Fort 
Devens, Mass., during the current training 
season. They are Major Abbot Peterson, 
Twenty-sixth Division, Frank B. Crandall, 
Ninety-fourth Division, R. O. T. C., and 
Capt. Otto BH. Juerr, C. M. T. CG 


Called to Peterboro, N.H. 

Rey. Richard Allen Day has accepted 
a call to the ministry of the Unitarian 
church of Peterboro, N.H., and will begin 
his pastorate September 1. Mr. Day has 
been the minister of the Unitarian church 
in Templeton since 1927. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. . Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Requests for preaching missions 
or “institutes of liberal religion” 
are being received by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and the 
schedule for the next church year 
is nearing completion. 


Churches that contemplate hav- 
ing one of these institutes are 
invited to communicate as soon 
as possible with the League in 
order that they may be taken 
into account in making up the 
year’s program. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


Congregations Are Increasing, 


Salt Lake City, Grafton, Mass. 


An increase of 58% per cent. in the Sun- 
day morning attendance during the past 
year is reported from the First Unitarian 
Church in Salt Lake City, Utah, and of 33 
per cent. from the Unitarian Church in 
Grafton, Mass. Because the attendance for 
both 1930-31 and 1931-32 in these parishes 
was not reported to the Laymen’s League, 
these churches did not figure in the 
League report of attendance increases pub- 
lished in Tur Register of July 7-14. Rev. 
Jacob Trapp is minister at Salt Lake City, 
and Rev. Arthur Edward Wilson at 
Grafton. 

The happy spirit in which the increase 
is viewed at Salt Lake City is indicated 
in a letter from R. H. Felt, treasurer of 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDRE]} 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children | 
for children of all races and creeds. i| 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childre} 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Preside} 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. i 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, | 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


— |) 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D4 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Bo . 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Aj 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Ca ff 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 8-ye 1} 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-1 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aul 
pices. For information address Carl B. Wet} 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schodl 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING .FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHI 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
tanged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 

DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. J 

33 West Cedar Street Boston, Masa} 


the church, who says: “The laymen of t 
chureh would, I am sure, give by far th} 
greater part of the credit to Mr. Trapy} 
but he, on the other hand, insists the lay 
men are entitled to considerable credi' 
Personally, I think both are right, bu 
surely the laymen could have done nothini} 
in increasing the attendance had it nc 
been for Mr. Trapp. And probably the y 
would not have been so great an increas} 
had not the laymen been active amonl 
their friends. As nearly as several of uf 
can judge, we probably have a total a 
about 350 attendants.” 


al 


Rev. Hubert T. Law at Ascutney, Va 
Rev. Hubert T. Law has become thi 


minister of the Union Church in Aseutne 
Vt. 
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Leaders for Peace Differ in Good Grace 


About Spiritual vs. Economic as Factor 


mittee, in its Institute of Inter- 

national Relations held at Wellesley 
College from June 23 to July 2, made a 
definite contribution in the field of peace 
education. Approximately 150 men and 
women, teachers, ministers» and com- 
munity leaders, attended the round tables 
Ve the institute, and a much larger number 
listened to the evening lectures. 

All the approaches to the peace move- 
ment were canvassed in the round table 
groups. Prof. Sidney B. Fay of Harvard, 
rat outstanding American expert in the 
origins of the Great War, presented vigor- 
ously and clearly the factors which led 
to the last war and which, if they are not 
prevented, may lead to another. Prof. 
Pitman B. Potter of Wisconsin University 
discussed the various types of world or- 
ganization which have grown up since the 
jarmistice. Prof. Harry E. Gideonse pre- 
\sented clearly and vigorously the economic 
factors which bring war or peace, and Rey. 
Leyton Richards, Prof. Harold HE. B. 
Speight and Prof. Hornell Hart the spir- 
itual, moral, and ethical implications in- 
volved in the peace movement. In addition, 
ithe writer led a round table dealing with 
peace programs and_ discussing the 
national organizations for peace in 
America, and Mrs. Rachel Davis Dubois 
another group of teachers under the gen- 
ral subject, “Building International Atti- 
tudes in the Class Room”. 

In addition, many of the round table 
headers gave evening lectures, and addi- 
tional lectures were given by Father Jones 
16 Corrigan on “The Position of the 
sCatholic Church in Relation to Peace and 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe on ‘Modern 
Japan”, Norman Thomas on ‘Economic 
Planning and World Peace’, and President 
amilton Holt on “Disarmament: Its His- 
sory and Problems’. Tucker P. Smith, the 
WSecretary of the Committee on Military 
[raining, discussed the effect of military 
‘raining in the public schools. It was the 
manimous opinion of the leaders of the 
‘ound tables that they had rarely met a 
troup of men and women who were more 
‘interested and: serious than those who 
rathered at Wellesley. Not only did they 
ittend the round tables but they would 
‘orner the leaders on the. campus and 
/rroups would gather to pursue the subject 
further. 
| Perhaps the most interesting develop- 
jnent in the institute was the somewhat 
vadical difference of opinion between two 
\sroups of round table leaders. One group 
ander the leadership, as might be ex- 
yected, of Leyton Richards and Professor 
{Speight, while in no sense decrying the 
portance of political and economic 
jneasures for peace, were convinced that 
lhe essential element in any peace pro- 
yam was religious and spiritual. Professor 
\Iart went even further in his advocacy 
f the spiritual than did the other two 
aen, although his approach to the spiritual 
vas distinctly mystical and even psychic. 
»rofessor Gideonse assured his round 
ables that the spiritual alone would not 


Tit American Friends Service Com- 


suffice and that it was absolutely essential 
to have a knowledge of world economic 
problems and to meet them realistically. 
He went so far as to say that a concrete 
statement of world economic problems 
would be of far more value than the 
church services which are held at the 
opening of every Assembly in Geneva. His 
contention seemed to be that the real diffi- 
culty with the statesmen and politicians 
of the world was ignorance rather than 
any lack of the will to peace. Professor 
Potter assured his hearers that without 
world organization all the good will was 
pathetically useless. 

It was exceedingly interesting to an on- 
looker to see this definite clash of opinion. 
It is especially important to those of us 
who are concerned with the mind of the 
churches. There is no question that there 


is a desire for peace and good will on the 
part of religious people; there is never any 
criticism of a minister who preaches gen- 
erally in favor of world peace; even the 
officers of the Army and Navy agree. But it 
is when the preacher attempts to apply his 
doctrine to specific situations that the diffi- 
culty arises. To that extent it seems to the 
writer that Professors Gideonse and Potter 
were dealing more realistically with the 
situation than the others. If our churches 
are to be effective in the cause of peace, 
they must be willing to get down to the hard 
plan of world economies and politics. Ideal- 
ism and mysticism are important, but the 
ideals must become practical. The most im- 
portant contribution made at the Wellesley 
Institute was this attempt to make clear 
the problems of world organization from 
an economic and political point of view. 
Similar institutes were held at Haver- 
ford College and Northwestern University, 
and in each case the report is that the 
attendance was good and the results 
satisfactory. Rosert C, DEXTER. 


Harold M. Davis’s Reemployment Plan 
Is Endorsed by New England Governors 


Unitarian Layman’s Contribution to the Industrial Situation 


HE “New Hampshire Plan” of re- 
employment in industry, in which 
President Hoover has ‘expressed in- 
terest and which he may urge for nation- 
wide adoption, was originated by a Uni- 


tarian layman, Harold M. Davis of 
Nashua, N.H. Governors of New England 


states and a joint conference on the flex- 
ible work day and week ‘vecently got 
together in Boston, Mass., discussed the 
plan and urged its consideration upon the 
President. 

The plan, by which 3,000,000 men may 
be put back to work on a short day and 
week, was described in full in THE Rz&c- 
IsTER long before the New England 
governors took up the matter. The 
nub of Mr. Davis’s idea is to work 
machines long hours and the workers 
short hours as the solution of the prob- 
lem of technological unemployment, which 
—regardless of rises and falls dn in- 
dustrial production—is bound to increase 
with technical improvements. Although 
this particular plan was devised and 
promoted by Mr. Davis, the general idea, 
known as “staggering”, has long been 
seriously considered by those who have 
grappled with the problem of technolog- 
ical unemployment. 

Mr. Davis was the chairman and the 
moving spirit of the “Committee of Cor- 
respondence” of the Nashua chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, which last year 
broadcast a plan by which churches and 
other groups could make a study of the 
economic situation through exchange of 
ideas by correspondence. Through such 
study it was hoped that some clear work- 
ing definitions or concepts of fundamental 
social activities could be thought out and 
the proper authorities enlisted to make 
the concepts work. The plan was described 
in Tue Reaister of January 21, 1932. 
The second of these “definitions” related 


to “leisure and work’, and out of a study 
of this question Mr. Davis arrived at the 
recommendations which have now been 
brought to the attention of the nation’s 
chief executive. 


Who Will Get Peacemaker’s Vote? 


(Continued from page 468) 


and commodity prices, and possible co- 
operative action concerning them.” 

On the whole, the phrasing of the state- 
ment in the Democratic platform is 
somewhat broader than that of the Re- 
publican, although there is not much dif- 
ference. These statements are of great 
importance because they bear directly on 
the invitation which will be sent us 
shortly to cooperate in the world economic 
conference which will follow the Lausanne 
agreement. 

Each platform has certain advantages 
over the other from the peace point of 
view, So much so, in fact, that the writer 
is convinced that the conscientious voter 
who has what the Quakers call a “con- 
cern” for peace must largely decide on 
the performance and records of the two 
candidates. 


New England Home vor Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D, Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Funtington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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“We shall all soon be begging in the 
streets.” “From whom?” 


Someone asked Sidney Cooper, R.A., 
‘Do you paint on Sundays?” “No”, said 
he, “if I can’t get my living in six days, 
I should not manage it in seven.” 


Jud Tunkins says what makes him 
admire a mother’s love and marvel at 
it is a photograph of himself taken at 
the age of eleven or twelve. 

—Washington Star. 


It is so important for one to use the 
right word. “Don’t you know you ean’t 
turn around in the middle of the block?” 
said the traffic officer. Mrs. Ormsbee: ‘Oh, 
I think I can make it. Thank you so 
much.” 


Already it is difficult for the morning 
papers to keep track of the new cosmog- 
onies which are constantly being an- 
nounced by Sir James Jeans. A rhymster 
in The Morning Post, London, is moved to 
these words: 

Each day our Jeans must readjust the 


bars 

Of Time and Space and rearrange the 
Stars— 

The newsboys soon will cry in accents 
terse 


His “Noon Edition of the Universe!” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain during his first 
stay in Geneva as representative of Great 
Britain in the League of Nations, visited 
the famous garden of Dr. Correyon, and 
happened to remark on a group (ope UM 
clusiana whose leaves were pushing up, 
though the buds were not yet showing. 
Later the same day an English lady went 
to see the garden, and Dr. Correyon men- 
tioned Chamberlain’s visit. “Ah!” said the 
lady, ‘you have had the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs here? It is a great honor 
for your garden.” “Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, pooh!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“Phere is a Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in every country, but there is only one 
who can identify Zulipa clusiana by its 
leaves.” 


One night, after he had finished an ad- 
dress before a seemingly sympathetic audi- 
ence, Elwood Worcester tells us, in his 
autobiography, a man arose and inquired 
if he might ask a question. “‘Yes, sir, pro- 
ceed with your question.” At which, the 
man began a long circumlocution, designed 
to excite the interest of the audience. 
“Reverend sir’, he began sternly, “you 
come before us as a minister of religion. 
You profess to believe in prayer and in 
the power of the Spirit and teach others 
so to believe.” And so on and on. At last 
he stepped forward and, shaking a trem- 
bling finger at Dr. Worcester, cried in 
loud, quavering tones, “May I ask, sir, 
why do you smoke?’ He could not have 
shocked and startled Worcester more if 
he had fired a pistol at him. Seeing that 
the audience was affected by misgivings, 
the Doctor said quietly, “I will reply to 
you, sir, in the words of Immanuel Kant, 
one of the wisest of mankind, that there 
are some questions which it is more dis- 
graceful to ask than it is to be unable to 
answer them.” 


nitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian minisiers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at Je si twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additiovsi bequests and more annual 
contribuiionus from churches or friends 
are much « sded. Address correspondence 
to the Sec - tary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmor: Road, West Rexbury, Mass. 
Sead contributions to the 
Treasurer —Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Lon:.wood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNIT . RIAN 


viSITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The follow: .g hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasait atmosphere for their guests. 


| RESERVE ¥9UR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


i} aRKER HOUSE 
SCHOCi and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
thene, Hulfbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLS LON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station..en minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, & 45. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACOw STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with br 1} $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


TE Cif{RISTIAN REGISTER 


( BUREETT COLLEGE 


for these who appreciate fine 
literature. ~-for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catdlog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromficidl ‘St. Boston 


BIBLES 


BUSINESS TRAIN’#& FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: esiness Administration, Ac- 


counting, Hxe-ntive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Seecr:\.rial, Stenographie, Busi- 
ness, Bookke’ sing and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St 
For Catalogue 


SOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
a:dress F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Hitch Your Vacation to a Star. 


Vacation we + at Star Island is inspir- 
ing, restful . id inexpensive. Spend at 
least one wi © at the Shoals. The re- 
maining coni: »onces are: 

Vacation Wee: : August 6 to 13 
Congregations’ Weeks August 13 to 27 
Star Island is »» the path of totality of 
the solar ecli,se on August 31, and 


write immedi. iely to 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles $. Bolster, Treasurer 
1 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


weather being propitious, a special trip | 
is contemplate |. If you are interested, | 


Au@aust 4-11 193: 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—-KING’S CHAPHL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carre 
Perkins, DD. 11 a.M. Union services with Virs} 
Church in Boston, Minister, Rev. Charles Hj 
Park, D.D. Morning Prayer with Sermon b 
Rey. Dan H. Fenn. Chorus of men’s voices. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH (Univetelist Unt | 
Buclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Di 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapmay 
ministers. Services discontinued until Sey 
tember 4. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 


6 or more itxsertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Wat: ‘ese columns each week. 
Rute c 


riished on request. 


uk 


ANbDovER, N.H.—State accredited home anj 
cottage. 1932 Rates. Day or week. The Maples 
A. G, MESSnR. 


> 


COBB VILLAGE, Barnstable, Mass. Fut 
nished cottages rented by week or season. Gag 
electricity, screened porches, lawns, garage: 
Beautiful beach. Write or telephone GHORG 
Coss, Barnstable. | 


— 


WANTED—Small group of boys who can 
not go to college this fall, but want stud’ 
in mathematics, English composition, govern 


ment or economics, and supervised reading af 


discussion of English literature, svience, trave 
or other topics. Taken as day pupils on reasor}} 
able terms by Harvard graduate, tormer as 
sistant instructor, Harvard. Private scho¢ 
and tutoring experience, widely traveled. Co 
respondence invited. References furnished. 
RICHARD B, GRuGG, 543 Boylston St., Bostor} 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Hstablished in 1900 
specially adapted to the welfare of nervoul| 
and convalescent individuals whose improve 
ment has been retarded by an aversion t¢4 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guest} 
are encouraged to take part in normal associaj 
tions which hasten recovery. 
F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address 


